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THE CASE FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL TECHNICIANS 


ERNEST G. POSER 
McGill University and Verdun Protestant Hospital 


Over ten years ago members of the Boulder Conference on the 
training of clinical psychologists (Raimy, 1950) urged that the doctoral 
degree be the minimum qualification for a professional psychologist. 
It is sometimes over-looked that the same Conference resolved “ . . . that 
it is reasonably probable, on the basis of present evidence, that specific 
procedures which contribute to professional psychological services can 
be carried out by well trained psychological assistants whose training 
is at less than the doctoral level and whose work in the field of clinical 
psychology is ordinarily supervised by a clinical psychologist.” The 
Conference moreover agreed that “sub-doctoral levels of training 
should be organized as distinct programs for specific kinds of work 
rather than as steps on the road to the Ph.D. in clinical psychology.” 


The present paper concerns itself mainly with yet another level 
of training, to be referred to as the technician level. It differs from 
other non-doctoral' programs, in that it is not a university course 
at all, but one carried out in an applied setting under suitable super- 
vision. 

That persons at the sub-Masters level of training in psychological 
methods have a contribution to make was recognized by Clark (1957) 
when, in his book on America’s Psychologists, he remarked that, “We 
would expect, as more and more Ph.D. psychologists enter these fields, 
that the number of persons they will need to recruit as their assistants 
(with M.A.’s or less) will increase.” Again, more recently, the Miami 
Conference on Graduate Education in Psychology (Roe, 1959) ex- 
pressed the conviction that “we must now give serious attention to 
preparing persons for some of the functions which are basically psy- 
chological in nature, by means of training programs which will be 
less costly in time and personnel than is doctoral education.” 


For the most part, these-exhortations, to deal with the manpower 
shortage in psychology by instituting non-doctoral training programs, 
have had little effect beyond resuscitating the sub-doctoral (M.A. or 
M.Sc.) degree in some American universities. 


In Canada, the sub-doctoral degree did not have to be resuscitated. 
Even in 1958, as Roger Myers (1958) has shown, its popularity was 
such that roughly 75% of C.P.A. members, engaged in professional 
applications of psychology, lacked the doctorate. One cannot but agree 
with Myers that “this does not really look like a healthy way for a 
profession to grow,” but there is probably less agreement on how 
to remedy the situation. 


' The term non-doctoral training is here used to describe a graduate program 
not designed for students proceeding to the doctorate. Degrees offered in 
recognition of academic attainments, prerequisite to the Ph.D., will be referred 
to as sub-doctoral. This usage differs from that adopted by the Miami Con- 
— the term non-doctoral was reluctantly used in place of sub- 
octoral. 
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At Opinicon the view was frequently expressed that terminal 
Master’s degrees should preferably not be given, and there was con- 
siderable insistence that a formal thesis be required when the degree 
is offered. In other words, the Master’s degree would be tolerated as 
a sub-doctoral, but not as a non-doctoral qualification. On this point 
the Miami Conference took a more conciliatory attitude when it agreed 
“that supervised field experience could be as important as a thesis for 
service-oriented personnel, that for such persons, a thesis need not 
be required, and that the faculty should include service-oriented psy- 
chologists, in part to provide role models for the student.” 


Implementation of the Opinicon viewpoint might well meet the 
needs of those charged with the teaching of psychology, but in the 
applied field, it would precipitate an even gloomier situation than that 
revealed by Myers’ study. As he points out, seven Ph.D. psychologists 
were seeking employment in the personnel field at a time when there 
were twice as many job vacancies as applicants in Canada; surely, an 
indication that employers considered Ph.D. level training (and salaries) 
inappropriate to the jobs they wanted done. The same situation, on 
a larger scale, might easily arise in clinical settings were personnel 
with non-doctoral degrees to become unavailable. This is not intended 
as an argument against the doctoral degree as the preferred qualification 
for all clinical psychologists, but rather as an argument for the formal 
training of psychological technicians to do the tasks for which more 
advanced training is unnecessary. 


This is not the place to rehash the well-worn controversies en- 
gendered by the term psychotechnician, wherever it has been used. It 
is merely suggested that the training of workers in this category offers 
a realistic solution to the present conflict between training standards 
and professional needs, at least in the clinical field. 


In what is to follow, the term psychotechnician will refer to 
personnel, preferably without the Bachelor’s degree, who would take 
a prescribed course of training in a clinical or other applied installation 
with or without university affiliation. Courses of this kind have been 
successfully offered by the U.S. Army Medical Service School (Murphy 
and Freides, 1958) since 1948. More recently, the U.S. Air Force 
has started its own training program for this specialty. These “Clinical 
psychology specialists” as they are (somewhat unhappily) called, are 
“trained to relieve the Army clinical psychologist of many routine 
testing procedures, but they are not expected to choose the test 
battery, coordinate and interpret findings, or write formal professional 
reports.” They are carefully selected to meet fairly stringent criteria 
of intelligence and aptitude and on completion of training they are 
equipped to administer and score objective type psycho-diagnostic 
instruments such as the W-B, M.M.P.I., Draw-a-Person, Bender- 
Gestalt, Wechsler Memory Scale, Sentence Completion, and Word 
Association tests. Eight weeks of full time training are devoted to 
the curriculum. This should probably be regarded as a bare minimum 
and a longer course in which lecture and practical material are present- 
ed concurrently might be even more effective. 
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It is important to emphasize that the technicians here envisaged 
are high school, but not college graduates, and that for this and other 
reasons they should never be reterred to as psychologists. Their task 
is to carry out certain test procedures under the direction of fully 
trained clinical psychologists, who retain responsibility for evaluation 
of test findings and the communication of results. In many instances, 
of course, the psychologist will not be satisfied with the data obtained 
by the technician, and will wish to see the patient himself. At that 
point, the role of the technician vis-a-vis the psychologist is comparable 
to that of the radiographer vis-a-vis the radiologist. There is no more 
reason to suppose that a Ph.D. is needed to administer a Bender- 
Gestalt test than an M. D. is needed to run an X - ray machine! In 
psychology, as in medicine, the demands made upon the practitioner 
should be commensurate with his training. 


Being overburdened with clinical service demands is the most 
frequent reason given by senior clinical psychologists for not contri- 
buting to research. This situation tends to widen the rift between 
“applied” and “academic” psychologists despite repeated assertions, 
in conference reports, that the two “psychologies” should enjoy equal 
status. An applied psychologist, given the support of well trained 
technicians, not only would spend less time on routine service work, 
but also would reap research assistance from the same source. If he 
had no research inclination, at least he would be free to devote more 
time to the investigation of difficult cases, and to take part in teaching 
and therapy. Impressions such as those reported by MacLeod (1955) 
that, “particularly in medical circles, psychologists are regarded as 
technicians rather than as scientists” might then also become less 
prevalent. 


If this development were to come about, i.e. when an adequate 
supply of well trained and experienced technicians is available, the 
non-doctoral degree would indeed become obsolete for clinicians, and 
the sub-doctoral degree would be given its rightful place, as a stepping 
stone to the Ph.D. During his internship, the sub-doctoral candidate 
is likely to profit greatly from the technicians’ training course which 
every intern should be asked to take. Such technique-drill can be 
justified for a period of several weeks, but it is difficult to rationalize 
as the mainstay of a graduate, non-doctoral training program. At 
present, too many graduates from such technique-oriented non-doctoral 
programs suffer the frustrations inherent in the mis-matching of ability, 
skill and status. 


Two obvious objections to these proposals might be anticipated. 
Firstly, it will be argued that something is lost when the clinical psych- 
ologist delegates test administration to a technician. The second likely 
objection is that technicians may make unethical use of their skills and 
thereby damage the profession. The first criticism clearly has an 
element of validity. No doubt something is lost when a semi-skilled 
person undertakes to do a skilled job. Much of this loss however, can 
be reduced by so training the technician as to make him relatively 
skilled in the limited tasks he is called upon to perform. The residual 
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loss would appear trivial by contrast to the quite obvious advantage 
of liberating high-level staff to do high-level jobs. 


Cause for the second objection, relevant to professional ethics, 
is not likely to arise if certain precautions are taken. It was recom- 
mended earlier that potential technicians be high-school rather than 
college graduates. This is of the utmost importance if the likelihood 
of professional misuse of the technicians’ skills is to be reduced to a 
minimum. Also the eventual licensing of psychologists might be 
expected to contribute to that end. 


Some minor problems, as yet unforeseen, are likely to arise when 
a scheme such as this is put into operation. For this reason trial courses 
for technicians might be undertaken to assess the relative merits of 
different entrance requirements, course content, durations, and so forth. 
In view of the persistent manpower shortage in Applied Psychology 
however, the ultimate adoption of a fairly large scale training program 
for technicians would appear to be strongly indicated. To abolish the 
terminal Masters’ degree, before provision is made for the training of 
individuals with the technical skills required in the clinic, would be a 
great disservice to clinical psychology in Candda. 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE AVAILABLE IN 
CANADA FOR STUDENTS IN PSYCHOLOGY 


R. HOYT 
Defence Research Board, Canada. 


This is the second report which collates information obtained 
by means of questionnaires on financial assistance available to students 
of psychology in Canada. It does not list the sources available in the 
U.S. for Canadian students nor the U.S. funds available for Canadian 
students in Canada. For the latter information enquiries should be 
directed to the Education and Training Board of the American Psy- 
chological Association. 


1. UNIVERSITIES 
(a) ASSUMPTION UNIVERSITY OF WINDSOR 


Amount: $400 - $800. Total Amount: $3,200. 

Number of Awards Available: Six. 

Duration of Awards: One year. 

Qualifications: Senior honours and graduate students only of the Depart- 
ment of Psychology. 

Conditions: Three hours per week assisting with departmental duties. 

Apply to: Head of the Department of Psychology, Assumption University 
of Windsor, Windsor, Ontario, by October 1, annually. 

Annoucement of Awards: October 15. 


(b) DALHOUSIE UNIVERSITY 


(i) Amount: $200 - $250. Total Amount: $450. 

Number of Awards Available: Two. 

Duration of Awards: One academic year. 

Qualifications: Senior or Graduate Students. 

Conditions: Assistance in the Department — Assistantship. 

Apply to: Department of Psychology, Dalhousie University, Halifax, 
N.S., before September 15. 

Announcement of Awards: October 15. 
(ii) Amount: $300 (Bursaries and Scholarships). 

Number of Awards Available: No fixed number — Open to other 

departments. 

Duration of Awards: One academic session. 

Qualifications: Enrolment in graduate studies. 

Conditions: May be heic concurrently with other awards and stipends 
but applicants must give full information concerning other awards 
that they have received or for which they have applied. 

Apply to: Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S., before April 1. (Applications received on other 
dates will be considered from time to time as funds are 
available. ) 

Amount: $450 (Teaching Fellowships or Assistantships). 

Number of Awards Available: No fixed number — Open to other 
departments. 

Duration of Awards: One academic session. 

Qualifications: Must be enrolled in Faculty of Graduate Studies. 

Conditions: Assist in teaching or do equivalent work. If more than 


The author appreciates the courtesy and cooperation of all those who part- 
icipated in supplying the material for this report and the assistance of Mr. J. 
Norman Lamont and Mrs. Lorette Jullyan of the Defence Research Board in 
compiling the information. Notification of any errors or omissions would be 
gratefully received. 
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FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE 


three hours a week work are spent in teaching duties or equivalent 

at least two full winter sessions must be spent in residence before 

writing final examinations. 

Apply to: Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies, Dalhousie University, 
Halifax, N.S. 


(c) McGILL UNIVERSITY 


(i) Amount: $500 Fellowships in Humanities and Social Sciences. 

Number of Awards Available: Eight — Not limited to psychology 
students. 

Amount: $1,200, b age tuition — Not limited to psychology students. 

Duration of Awards: One year. 

Qualifications: Students must be candidates for higher degrees in- 
cluding the M.A., M.Sc., or Ph.D. Holders must be full residents, 
and graduate students at McGill duly admitted and in good standing. 

Apply to: Dean of Graduate Faculty, before February 1. 

Announcement of Awards: March or April. 

(ii) Amounts: 
as sc Leaders: $800 for academic year — $10,000 Annual 
otal. 
Research Assistants: NRC-DRB rates plus $250 — $50,000 Total. 
Number of Awards Available: 12-15 Conference Leaders. 
6-8 Research Assistants. 
- 5 sf Awards: October 1 to September 30 or October 1 to 
ay 30. 

Qualifications: Acceptance by the Department as graduate students. 

Conditions: Conference Leaders: 3-4 hours per week in leading 
undergraduate conferences and marking examinations. Research 
assistance is on thesis problems. 

Apply to: Letter to Department of Psychology and notation on ap- 
plication form, before March 1. 

Announcement of Awards: October 1 for Conference Leaders. 

March 15 for Research Assistants. 


(d) MeMASTER UNIVERSITY 


Amount: $2,125 — M.A. students; $2,525 — Ph.D. (Includes $800 summer 
research stipend). 

Total Amount: Approximately $18,600 annually. 

Number of Awards Available: Approximately cight. 

Duration of Awards: One calendar year. 

Qualifications: Admission to graduate school and high academic standing. 

Apply to: Chairman, Department of Psychology, McMaster University, 

Hamilton, Ontario. 


(ec) QUEEN’S UNIVERSITY 


Amount: 1. $1,200-$1,800 — one Teaching Assistant. 
2. $980 — one Demonstrator. 
3. $1,000-$1,500 plus summer supplement up to $800 
(Samuel McLaughlin Resident Fellowships). 
(Open to other departments). 
4. $480 — Tutorial Assistantships. 

Number of Awards Available: Stated above. 

Duration of Awards: One academic year. 

Conditions: Teaching assistant is required to work half time so his graduate 
degree may be delayed by a year. The demonstrator is required to 
work up to 12 hours a week. The fellowships involve minor teaching 
and tutorial work of not more than six hours per week for which 
an additional $480 will be paid. Tutorial assistants work up to six 
hours a week. Undergraduate tutorial assistants are paid $360 in- 
stead of $480. Approximately $6,000 is disbursed annually on tutorial 
assistantships. 

Apply to: Head of Department of Psychology, Queen's University, Kings- 

ton, Ontario. 
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(f) UNIVERSITY OF ALBERTA 


(i) Amount: $2,200 (Smaller stipends also available). 
Total Amount: $12,000-$14,000. 
Number of Awards Available: Six. 
Duration of Awards: Eight months (some four-month summer awards). 
Qualifications: Graduates of any recognized university. 
Conditions: Assist in the Department — research and/or teaching. 
Apply to: Professor Joseph R. Royce, Head, Department of Psy- 
chology, University of Alberta, Edmonton, Alberta, before March 1. 
(Will accept later but cannot por availability of funds). 
Announcement of Awards: April. 
Amount: 1. $900-$2,400 (Eight months). 
2. $1,600-$3,600 (Twelve months). 
Total Amount: $500,000. 
Number of Awards Available: 30 Fellowships and Scholarships. 
160 Teaching Assistantships. 
75 Graduate Research Assistantships. 
25 Tuition Bursaries. 
(all open to other departments) 
Duration of Awards: Eight and twelve months. 
Qualifications: Graduates of any recognized university in any degree 
program for which facilities are available. 
Conditions: None on open scholarships and fellowships. Variable 
with teaching and research assistantships. 
Apply to: Dean, Faculty of Graduate Studies, University of Alberta, 
Edmonton, Alta., before March 1 (August 10 for Bursaries). 
Announcement of Awards: Early April. Late August for Bursaries. 


(g) UNIVERSITY OF MANITOBA 


(i) Amount: $200 to $1,740. 

Total Amount per Year: $13,000. 

Number of Awards Available: Twelve. 
Qualifications: Senior honours and graduate students. 


Conditions: Laboratory demonstrations and assisting with various 
research projects in the departments. 


Apply to: Head of Department of Psychology, University of Mani- 
toba, Winnipeg, Man., before July 1. 
(ii) Amount: $1,500 — Research Fellowship. 
Number of Awards Available: Twelve — Open to all departments. 
Duration of Awards: One academic year. 
Qualifications: Must be in Master’s year. Awards are made on a 


competitive basis. Preference is given to applicants from other 
universities. 


Conditions: Take part in research activities of the Department. 
A pply to: Dean, Graduate Studies, University of Manitoba, Winnipeg, 
an. 
(h) UNIVERSITY OF NEW BRUNSWICK 


Amount: $500-$1,000. 

Number of Awards Available: One or two. 

Duration of Awards: One academic year. 

Qualifications: Enrolment in graduate course M.A. 

Conditions: Assist in the Department. 

Apply to: Head, gem of Psychology, University of New Brunswick, 
Fredericton, N.B., before April 15. 


(i) UNIVERSITY OF OTTAWA 


Amount: $100 per month. Total Amount: $6,600 annually. 
Number of Awards Available: Six. 
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Duration of Awards: One academic year: 11 months. 

Qualifications: Successful qualifying year of graduate studies and ability 
to do the work. Bilingualism is an asset. 

Conditions: Approximately twenty hours work per week assisting in the 
training of psychologists at the Guidance Centre and the Child 

_ Guidance Centre. 
Apply to: Head of School of Psychology and Education, University of 
Ottawa, Ottawa, Ontario. 


(j) UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN 


Amounts: 1. $500 (ODE ~ 
2. $1,000-$2,000 
3. $800 plus tuition fees. 

Duration of Awards: One academic year in each case 

Conditions: In the case of the I.0.D.E. omelnaan, the applicant must 
be a resident of Saskatchewan, a graduate of the University and a 
British subject. Studies in that case may be carried on at the Uni 
versity of Saskatchewan or in another approved university. The 
second and third postgraduate awards are tenable at the University 
of Saskatchewan. 

Apply to: Mrs. C. E. Smith, Provincial Educational Secretary, I.0.D.E., 
3304 Victoria Ave., Saskatoon, Sask., by February 28; Director of 
Saskatchewan Research Council, through the Head of the Department 
of Psychology, University of Saskatchewan, before March 1, in the 
case of the second award; or The Registrar, University of Saskatche- 
wan, Saskatoon, Sask., in the third case. 


(k) UNIVERSITY OF TORONTO 


(i) Amount: $1,000-$2,500 — Total Amount: Approximately $100,000. 
Number of Awards Available: Approximately 60 (in all departments). 
Duration of Awards: One academic session. 

Qualifications: Accepted as graduate students in the School of 
Graduate Studies. 

Conditions: Graduate study at the University of Toronto. 

Apply to: The Secretary, School of Graduate Studies, 44 Hoskin Ave., 
Toronto 5, Ontario, before March 1 

Announcement of Awards: April 1. 

(ii) Amounts: 1. $1,500 (Fellowships). 
2. $500-$1,000 (Assistantships). 

Total Amount: $14,000 approximately. 

—— of Awards Available: Sixteen — 4 Fellowships, 12 Assistant- 
ships. 

Duration of Awards: One academic session. 

Qualifications: Graduate students in the Department of Psychology. 

Conditions: Graduate study in the Department of Psychology. 

Apply to: Chairman, Department of Psychology, University of Toron- 
to, Toronto, Ontario, not later than March 1 

Announcement of Awards: April 1. 


UNIVERSITY OF WESTERN ONTARIO 


Amount: $1,600 Teaching Fellowship. 
$300-$ 1,000 Assistantships. 

Number of Awards Available: Two or three fellowships. Varying number 
of assistantships. 

Duration of Awards: September 15 - May 15. 

Qualifications: Acceptance as an M.A. or Ph.D. candidate. 

Conditions: Teaching Fellowship — three hours a week teaching a 
section of the introductory course. 
Assistantships — assist in laboratory or read papers. 

Apply to: Head of the Department before April 1. 
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2. GRANTING AGENCIES 
(a) ALCOHOLISM RESEARCH FOUNDATION OF ONTARIO 


Amount: Approximately $40,000 annually. Amounts to grantees vary. 

Number of Awards Available: Five or six. 

Duration of Awards: One year with provision for extension. 

Qualifications: Acceptance of the proposed study by the Foundation. 
Tenable in any Ontario university or approved hospital. Preference 
given to investigations of a biological nature. An additional $6,000 
is available for disbursement in the form of fellowships primarily 
for predoctoral students in any field. 

Conditions: Submission of annual progress report. 

Apply to: Alcoholism Research Foundation of Ontario, 24 Harbord Street, 
Toronto 5, by July 1. Standard forms must be used and can be 
obtained from the above address. 


(b) DEFENCE RESEARCH BOARD 


The Defence Research Board invites applications from staff members 
of Canadian universities and colleges for grants in aid of research in fields 
of interest to defence. Grants are awarded for tenure during the fiscal 
year (1 April to 31 March) and are intended to defray the expense addi- 
tional to the normal running costs of a laboratory incurred in the prosecu- 
tion of a special research project. 


The date, by which applications should be received by the Board, 
will be published annually, and is now November 1 in the Human Resources 
field. 

The Board will acknowledge receipt of every application. If acknow- 
ledgement is not received within 30 days of the date of submission, the 
applicant should immediately notify the Board. 

Applications are placed before advisory panels. These panels, which 
consist of outstanding scientists from government, industry, and the uni- 
versities, consider the applications in relation to the whole grants program. 
The prime criterion is that the proposed project should be of defence 
interest or that it should provide graduate training in fields at present or 
potentially valuable to defence research. If an award is recommended, 
the panel considers the amount of support requested and determines an 
appropriate amount in relation to the whole program. The process of 
panel deliberation and the preparation of supporting papers to ensure full 
and fair consideration of every application requires a period of several 
months. 

Approval of an award is given by the Board’s Standing Committee 
on Extramural Research in March and, when authorized by the Minister 
of National Defence, funds are made available to the grantee through a 
deposit in a trust fund. When money is placed in the trust fund, it is 
made available to a specific grantee for a specific project and cannot be 
expended in any other fashion. 


Applicants are notified in March, or soon thereafter, of the outcome 
of their applications. 

Research assistants, graduate or undergraduate students, and tech- 
nicians may be employed by a grantee. In addition, payment of salary to 
other skilled or unskilled assistants may be authorized. Assistants will 
normally be selected, appointed and controlied by the grantee. Before 
appointment, however, a detailed statement of the training, experience and 
general qualifications of the proposed assistant, and of the proposed salary 
rate, must be submitted to the Board for approval, 

Application forms and further information may be obtained from 
Defence Research Board, National Defence Headquarters, Ottawa, Ontario. 


(c) DEPARTMENT OF REFORM INSTITUTIONS. ONARIO 


Amount: $1,500 at M.A. level; $3,000 at Ph.D. level. 
Number of Awards Available: Three. 
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Duration of Awards: One year at M.A. level. Two years at Ph.D. level. 
Qualifications: Acceptance as a graduate student in psychology in any 
university in Ontario. 
Conditions: a. That the student will do his or her thesis in the field of 
illegal behaviour. 
b. That he will join the staff of the Department as a clinical 
psychologist, at the then prevailing rate of pay. 
Apply to: By letter to the Director of Psychology, Ontario Department 
of Reform Institutions, 434 University Avenue, Toronto. 


(d) IMPERIAL OIL LIMITED 


Amount: $1,600 per year; $2,500 if summer supplement granted. 

Number of Awards Available: One. 

Duration of Award: 3 year maximum. 

Qualifications: Qualified graduates of Canadian universities, nominated 
by their university. 

Conditions: Must not hold other current awards totalling $1,600 or more. 


Award available in Economics, Psychology, Sociology or Business 
Administration. 


Apply to: Secretary, Imperial Oil Scholarship Committee, 111 St. Clair 
Avenue West, Toronto 7, Ontario, by March 1 


(e) ONTARIO DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH! 


Amount: $150 and $200 per month plus tuition fees. 
Total Amount: $25,000. 


Number of Awards Available: Twelve to fifteen. 

Duration of Awards: One academic year for M.A. 
Two academic years for Ph.D. 

Qualifications: Preferably residents of Ontario and for attendance at a 
university in the Province of Ontario. 

Conditions: Signed agreement for return of service in a public psychiatric 
agency in Ontario for one calendar year for each academic year during 
which bursary assistance is granted. 

Apply to: Mental Health Branch, Ontario Department of Health, Parlia- 
ment Buildings, Toronto 5, Ontario, before August 1 


(f) QUEEN ELIZABETH II ONTARIO FELLOWSHIPS 


Amount: $2,500. Total Amount: $25,000. 

Number of Awards Available: Ten. 

Duration of Awards: One calendar year. 

Qualifications: Residents of Ontario; Honours B.A. or equivalent. 

Conditions: Registration in Ontario university working towards Master’s 
or Doctor’s degree. 

Apply to: Chairman, Selection Committee, McMaster University on forms 
available in all Registrars’ Offices, before December 1 

Date of Announcement of Awards: Early March. 


(g) THE CANADA COUNCIL 


Amounts: 

1. Senior Fellowship in Humanities and Social Sciences — Average 
$4,500 for married fellow plus travel costs for fellow, plus two- 
thirds travel cost for wife. $4,000 for unmarried fellow plus travel 
costs. 

Senior Non-Resident — Average $5,000 plus travel allowance plus 
two-thirds travel allowance for wife. 


. Junior Non-Resident Fellowship — Average $2,000 plus travel 
allowance. 


1 Similar grants are available through other provincial health departments. 
Apply to: Deputy Minister or Minister of Health in the province concern- 
ed. 
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4. Special Senior Awards — $8,000 average plus travel costs for self 
and two-thirds travel cost for fellow’s wife. 
Duration of Awards: One year in Canada. 
Qualifications: Post-Graduate. 
Conditions: 
1. Employers are expected to make an appropriate salary allowance 
for successful candidate. 

. Junior non-residents should not accept teaching duties. 

. All applicants with the exception of those for non-resident fellow- 
ships must live in Canada. 

No special conditions. 

to: 

The Canada Council, by November 15. Request folder for in- 
formation. 

. For Senior Non-Residents — The Canada Council. 

. For Junior Non-Residents — Canadian Embassy, Legation or _— 
Commissioner’s Office or Consulate in the applicant’s country, by 
January 15. 

. Applications for the special senior awards are made only on invita- 
tion by the Canada Council. 


(h) THE NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


Amounts: 

1. Bursaries — $1,800 (tenable in Canada). 

2. Studentships — $2,200 (tenable in Canada). 

3. Special Scholarships — $2,200. 

4. Post-doctorate overseas 

fellowship — $3,500 single; $4,500 married. 

Duration of Awards: 12 months in each case. 

Qualifications: Graduation with honours or distinction from a university 
of recognized standing. Applications for bursaries are accepted from 
candidates in the final year of their bachelor’s degree. 

Conditions: First scholarship — age limit 30. Post-doctorate overseas 
fellowship — age limit 35 unless the applicant is a veteran. Applicant 
must be a Canadian citizen or student at a Canadian university. 

Apply to: National Research Council. For further information see bro- 
chure issued by National Research Council. 

The National Research Council will consider applications for grants 
in aid of research in experimental psychology undertaken by members of the 
staff of Canadian universities. Two types of grant are available: 

Operating grants: covering the employment of assistants, the cost of mate- 

rials and supplies and small items of equipment necessary to the research; 

and 

Equipment grants: for the purchase of items of equipment costing $5,000 

or more, which are required for research purposes. All applications are 

reviewed by the National Research Council’s Associate Committee on 
experimental psychology, which recommends awards in the light of the 
funds available. 

The closing date for the receipt of applications for grants in aid of 
research in experimental psychology to be carried out during the year 
beginning 1 April 1961 is 15 January, 1961. 

Further information, and application forms, may be obtained from 
the Awards Officer, National Research Council, Ottawa 2. 


CORRECTION 


In our first report on financial assistance for students in psychology 
(Canadian Psychologist, January 1960) an erroneous impression may have been 
conveyed regarding the Woodrow Wilson National Fellowship Foundation grants. 

For each Woodrow Wilson Fellow registered as a first year graduate student 
in any given graduate school, the Foundation makes a grant of $1,500 to the 
general Fellowship fund of the graduate school concerned to support, past the 
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first year, graduate students who have shown an interest in college teaching. 
It should be noted that this grant is not earmarked for a specific department 
and that the grant is made only when there is at least one Woodrow Wilson 
Fellow currently registered in the graduate school concerned. Elected Fellows 
are not directed by the Foundation to attend any specified graduate school. It 
was not correct, therefore, to state or to imply that the Foundation makes 
Fellowship funds available to a particular institution or department as such. 


CLINICAL PSYCHOLOGIST 


required by 
PETERBOROUGH CIVIC HOSPITAL 
Peterborough, Ontario. 


To assist in the development of a newly created General Hospital 
Psychiatric Unit. Duties to include staff training, individual and 
group therapy, psychological assessment and research. 


SALARY : 


M.A. $6000 - $250 - $7250 
Ph.D. $6500 - $350 - $8250 


Private referrals 


Fringe benefits: P.S.1., O.H.S.C., Pension Plan, 4 weeks vacation 
Write : 


Dr. D. R. Hunter, 

Director, Psychiatric Services, 
Peterborough Civic Hospital, 
Peterborough, Ontario. 
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STUDENTS’ ATTITUDES TOWARD FORMAL 
REQUIREMENTS IN GRADUATE TRAINING 


VIRGINIA I. DOUGLAS! 
McGill University 


The graduate program in the Department of Psychology at McGili 
University took shape in the years immediately following the Second 
World War and the direction established during the early years has 
been rather consistently maintained. Recently the staff decided that 
it was time to take stock of its graduate policies. 


It seemed appropriate to poll the individuals who had obtained 
graduate degrees from McGill between 1949 and 1958 and to ask 
them to evaluate the training they had received. The possibility of 
using formal questionnaires was considered but these seemed too 
cumbersome. The graduates were asked, therefore, to comment on 
certain issues which the staff felt to be crucial. This paper will deal 
only with the replies of doctoral graduates who took the experimental- 
theoretical program and who are currently working in academic or 
research positions. Of the 36 graduates in these categories polled, 27 
replied. Replies from Ph.D.’s working in applied settings and M.Sc. 
Applied graduates will be discussed in a later report.” 


Since the early years of the graduate program, the Department 
at McGill has maintained the conviction that course work and formal 
requirements should be kept to a minimum. At the present time, for 
example, the number of required courses for the Ph.D. candidate is 
usually five. Of these, four are seminars, and examinations are given 
in only one course. Other formal requirements include language 
examinations and preliminary examinations which are either written 
or oral and are given at two stages. Even here, however, there is a 
rumour among the students (which the staff does little to discourage) 
to the effect that it does little good to “bone up” for the comprehensive 
examinations, and that, anyhow, these exams are formalities that must 
be dispensed with so that the student can get on to the really important 
business at hand — research. 


This paper will deal with the replies of the graduates on the one 
issue of course work and formal requirements in the graduate program. 
The question was put to the graduates in the following way: 


“We are particularly interested in your opinion about the formal 
requirements for graduate training. Please comment on the amount 
of course work and examinations. Were there obligations you felt 


1 Many members of the McGill staff participated in the planning of the ques- 
tionnaire. The author was given the job of analyzing the data and writing 
the report because, as a newcomer to the staff at the time the study began, 
she could, supposedly, adopt an “objective attitude”. 


2 It was decided to discuss the replies of the graduates in applied settings 
separately because the replies of this group differed in many ways from those 
of other graduates. 
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were of little use, or courses not offered that might have been useful ?” 
A preliminary analysis of the replies suggested that responses to this 
question differed, depending on the kind of job the student took upon 
graduation. Replies will be discussed separately, therefore, for two 
groups: (1) those whose jobs are predominantly in research and 
(2) those who have academic appointments (Most of the latter, of 
course, are also actively involved in research). 


REPLIES FROM GRADUATES IN RESEARCH SETTINGS 


Generally speaking, the graduates working in research settings 
were strongly in accord with the principle of keeping formal require- 
ments to a minimum. Of the ten who replied, only three suggested 
that there might be any disadvantages to this policy. Of the remaining 
seven, several waxed eloquent in their praises of the existing policy. 
Some of the more poetic (though perhaps not necessarily more repre- 
sentative) statements made by the respondents are quoted below: 


“Your department had a tough-minded, graduate school approach. 
It was frankly “for” those of able independent mind, left them very 
much to their own resources, and demanded much in the way of 
scholarship and research accomplishment from them at the end. It 
was uncompromisingly “against” those of banal mind and mediocre 
talent who sought passage on a cargo of courses under the helmsman- 
ship of instructors and professors...” 


“Where there is independence (for the student) and flexibility, 
you do not need a whole roster of rules to cope with specific details 
and situations. This independence is the main strength of your graduate 
programme; or, I should say, independence plus de-emphasis on course 
work — I attended very few classes at McGill and I was pleased 
beyond description that you had no long list of “requirements”, “pre- 
requisites,” “course hours to complete,” and the like... It will be 
argued, of course, that many students will “get lost” in a programme 
where few formal courses are required. This may be so, but then 
perhaps students who need rigid programmes should be “lost”. Fewer 
students will receive degrees but the ones who do will be better 
educated.” 


“The complete freedom in seeking out information by ourselves 
with a minimum of imposed courses suited me fine... The insistent 
emphasis on research as opposed to scholarship (and I think that the 
two are almost mutually exclusive, at least at the early stage of acqui- 
sition) is the only way to learn to do things. It narrows one’s range 
of interest, admittedly — but then is there any other way of solving 
problems ?” 


“As I remember it, McGill Psychology was not the most organ- 
ized department I have seen, and I hope you will stay just as sweet as 
you are. Had it been organized any more carefully, I for one, would 
never have got there in the first place.” 


“(The graduate programme) was the best I’ve seen anywhere. 
The department was not subject, as much as other places, to the 
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apparently universal psychology-faculty disease of incessant tinkering 
with the apparatus of examination and qualification.” 


REPLIES FROM GRADUATES IN ACADEMIC SETTINGS 


The replies from the graduates in academic settings tended to 
follow a rather different pattern from that of the researchers. Many 
of the academicians were apparently required to give courses in content 
areas which were either neglected or not systematically covered during 
their graduate training. This meant that they had to familiarize them- 
selves with the literature in these fields after graduation. Most of the 
McGill staff would argue that this is a desirable state of affairs. Many 
of the graduates felt, however, that some of these gaps in their know- 
ledge should have been filled during their graduate training. 


It is interesting to note that almost all of the graduates in acad- 
emic positions seemed to be in agreement with the general principle 
of minimizing formal requirements as much as possible. Typically 
they would comment favourably on the freedom and independence 
they were given at McGill, the stimulation provided by informal dis- 
cussions with staff and students, and the “research atmosphere” pro- 
vided by the Department. They would then go on, however, to cite 
some disadvantages of the de-emphasis on formal requirements. Several 
pointed to specific content areas they would like to have seen covered, 
some felt that the seminars were poorly organized, and others men- 
tioned that the Department’s rather cavalier attitude toward examina- 
tions often resulted in their not knowing just “where they stood” so 
far as staff approval was concerned. 


Of the 17 people in academic positions, who replied, only three 
were completely in favour of the existing policy. The replies of the 


remaining 14 were of the “partially pro, partially con” type described 
above. Some typical replies from this group follow: 


“TI will merely reiterate that I feel that I was well-trained to do 
research, but that I did not get as good a grounding in modern theory 
and research findings as I might have.” 

“The strength of the department lay in its research training. It 
emphasized ideas, and gave a broad theoretical framework, some idea 
of how to go about doing research and considerable independence. 

On the debit side, the lack of emphasis on techniques and the 


relatively few course requirements were probably a handicap for those 
who had to teach immediately after graduation.” 


“The most vivid impressions of both the strengths and the weak- 
nesses of my graduate training center about one point; the de-em- 
phasis on extensive examinations and formal course work. This 
resulted directly or indirectly in many advantages such as: (a) time 
and energy for (and insistence upon) independent research, (b) working 
in a more secure atmosphere than exists in most graduate departments, 
(c) the relatively short gestation period, and (d) the similarity of the 
training situation to the subsequent occupation of the researcher. 
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The weakness of the training was, I feel, too few courses or 
seminars designed to investigate systematically and thoroughly im- 
portant areas of research and theory.” 

“The fact that I was not overloaded with courses and encouraged 
to do research stands out in my memory as the most advantageous 
aspect of my training. I did have time to think and not only to mem- 
orize. 

Two or three seminar courses which I attended might have been 
improved by the staff member in charge providing greater structuring 
and firmer guidance.” 


“I was impressed by the sincerity of the staff and the generous 
amounts of time they could give to small or informal conferences. — 
When I started McGill I had the usual idea that university work con- 
sisted in being taught in class and laboratory but now I appreciate 
very much the idea of free study that I got at McGill. 


The main weaknesses were probably in the lack of organized 
courses and teaching. Nearly all of our classes were seminars in which 
it was necessary to presuppose a certain amount of experience on the 
part of the participants. For the most part I lacked this experience.” 

The contrasting attitudes of the researchers and academicians on 
the matter of formal requirements is summarized in Table 1 in which 
the number of completely favourable and the number of partially 
favourable-partially unfavourable comments is reported for the two 
groups: 

TABLE 1 


ATTITUDES OF GRADUATES IN RESEARCH AND ACADEMIC 
POSITIONS TO THE McGILL POLICY ON FORMAL REQUIREMENTS 


Hike, 


Completely Partially-Favourable 
Favourable Partially-Unfavourable 


Researchers (N, 10) 7 3 
Academicians (N, 17) 3 14 


APPARENT SUCCESS OF RESEARCH TRAINING 


The reader can perhaps gather from the statements of both the 
research and the academic groups quoted above that both groups 
agree strongly on the matter of the research training they received at 
McGill. The respondents’ comments on this aspect of their training 
were preponderately favourable. 


There are also other kinds of evidence which suggest that the 
McGill policy has born fruit so far as research productivity is con- 
cerned. The graduates were requested to include a list of their 
publications and the mean and median number was computed for all 
respondents. Separate means and medians were also obtained for the 
research and the academic groups. These are reported in Table 2. 
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TABLE 2 


NUMBER OF PUBLICATIONS OF McGILL PH.D.'S GRADUATING 
BETWEEN 1949 AND 195812 


Mean Median 


Academic 3.8 3.5 
Research 7.6 5.0 
Overall 5.2 4.0 


An attempt was made to estimate the number of publications of graduates who 
did not reply to the questionnaire. The number of publications of this group 


appears to be very similar to the numbers reported for graduates who did 
respond. 


Publications by doctoral graduates working in service settings is not included 
in the table. Pa mean number of publications for this group is 2.8 and the 
median is 2.0. 


These numbers can be compared with figures reported by Clark in 
America’s Psychologists. Clark computed the median number of pub- 
lications for a randomly selected group of Ph.D.’s who had obtained 
their degrees ten to fifteen years before Clark began his study. The 
median number of publications for this group was 3.1. The data on 
the McGill group were collected one to ten years after they graduated. 
It would appear then that the research productivity of the McGill 
graduates is greater than that of Ph.D.’s in general. 

Another measure of the research productivity of graduates is the 
number of references their work receives in the Annual Review of 
Psychology. Table 3 reports the number of page references to work 
done by doctoral graduates from McGill and the number of individuals 
whose work was cited during the years 1957 and 1960. 


TABLE 3 


REFERENCES IN THE ANNUAL REVIEW OF PSYCHOLOGY 1957-60 


Year Number of Page Number of 
References Individuals Cited 


1957 21 9 
1958 10 7 


1959 35 19 
1960 15 12 


ASPECTS OF TRAINING WHICH CANNOT BE EVALUATED 


It appears that the McGill approach does produce researchers. 
It is a much more difficult task to obtain some measure of the success 
of other aspects of the graduate training. It would be desirable to 
know, for example, whether graduates of the McGill program make 
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good teachers. An attempt was made to obtain some information on 
this question. Wherever possible, the first department chairman under 
whom a graduate worked was contacted and he was asked to comment 
on the preparation the man had received at McGill. The problem of 
getting such information was complicated by the fact that, of the 17 
graduates in academic positions, 4 teach at McGill, 4 are themselves 
department chairmen, and 3 work under chairmen who were trained 
at McGill. The few replies received from chairmen of departments 
employing McGill graduates shed little light on this question. Although 
their comments were generally favourable, there is no way of knowing 
how the teaching effectiveness of McGill graduates compares with 
that of graduates from other departments. 


One might also wonder whether the McGill approach, with its 
relative de-emphasis on systematic coverage of different fields of in- 
vestigation, will be able to produce individuals capable of making 
theoretical contributions of broad and fundamental significance. It is 
too early to answer this question. Perhaps the following quotation from 
a (non-McGill) chairman best summarizes the dilemma involved in 
deciding on the “best approach” to graduate training: 

“My impressions of a McGill Ph.D. have convinced me that he is 
as devoted to experimental natural science as a business grad is to 
profit. I think McGill knows what it wants to do and is doing it very 
well indeed. I do not, however, subscribe to the view that the McGill 


emphases represent all of Psychology or Psychology’s great white hope. 
I would always need, I think, to round out my staff with other species 
of the genus and leave the final verdict up to history.” 


ANNOUNCEMENTS 


A note from Marjorie E.C. Carson, Children’s Aid Society, 33 
Charles Street East, Toronto 5, Ontario, states that she has a number 
of copies, including several complete volumes of the Canadian Journal 
of Psychology which she would be pleased to donate to anyone inter- 
ested in having them. Any person who is interested in having these 
might write directly to the donor. 


Dr. M. Smilansky, Director, The National Institute for Educa- 
tional Counselling and Vocational Guidance, 12 Harav Kook Street, 
Jerusalem, State of Israel, has announced the establishment of the 
Israel National Institute for Educational Counselling and Vocational 
Guidance. He is anxious to contact people interested in this field. 


The XIV International Congress of Applied Psychology — 
Educational, Clinical, Industrial and Criminal Psychology — will be 
held at Christiansborg Castle, Copenhagen, August 13-19, 1961, under 
the auspices of Her Royal Highness Princess Margrethe, Heir to the 
Throne, arranged by the International Association of Applied Psycho- 
logy, The Danish Psychological Association and the Psychological 
Laboratory, University of Copenhagen. 
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RETEST GAINS AND INTELLIGENCE TESTS 


R. A. WENDT 
Carleton University 


A study by Coons and Peacock (1959) makes reference to the 
interpretation of gains which can be expected on the second adminis- 
tration of the same test. It is not intended here to criticize or even 
make extended comment on that study, but to use it mainly as a point 
of departure. The article by Coons and Peacock does at least illus- 
trate the fact that some area of doubt still exists in the question of 
the interpretation of retest scores. 

In general two main questions are involved in assessing the signi- 
ficance of gains in test scores. These are: “How much of the gain may 
be attributed to lack of reliability in the instrument or intra-individual 
casual variability ?”, and, “How much of the gain may be attributable 
to extrinsic factors, such as, interpolated education or training, signi- 
ficant changes in mental state of the individual and increasing test 
experience ?” 

There are, in addition, a number of subsidiary complicating factors 
which probably exert a significant influence on retest scores. Among 
those which have obvious implications are: age at first testing and 
age at retest, independent of the interval between tests; initial level 
of performance, that is, low scores are more likely to improve and 
high scores more likely to decline on re-test, because of regression 
effects alone; changes in conditions of administration and so on. 

The clinician is most likely to be interested in the single but 
complex factor of significant changes in mental state. Obviously, it 
is somewhat more than difficult to assign precisely the amount of 
change in test scores attributable to a single factor, when at least a 
half dozen variable influences may be at work. This is not a problem 
solely for the psychologist in clinical practice. There are many ap- 
plications of psychological testing where repeated testing on similar 
instruments may be the rule rather than the exception. 

A child progressing through elementary and secondary school may 
now be tested from four to five times on similar tests. In industrial 
practice, a man may be tested several times with the same tests. (See 
“Comment” p. 665, Oct. 1960 issue of The American Psychologist). 
In such cases the problem is most likely to be that of attributing some 
amount of the re-test score to gain which can be expected to occur 
because of increasing experience with tests, if for no other reason. 

It is probably worthwhile at this point to refer to what amounts 
to ancient history in psychological testing. First let us consider Ter- 
man’s (1916) statement in The Measurement of Intelligence... “a 
child’s IQ . . . remains relatively constant. . . . Knowing a child’s IQ, 
we can predict with a fair degree of accuracy the course of his later 
development”. (italics mine). Then refer to The Intelligence of School 
Children (Terman, 1919). In this book Terman reported retest results 
for 428 children, who were retested after intervals varying from a 
few days to seven years. Correlation of IQ’s between first and second 
test was .93 but deviations between first and second obtained IQs 
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were as large as 10 points in almost 25% of cases. (“Deviations” has 
been emphasized to recall the fact that retest scores may be lower as 
well as higher than the original score.) 


We can see then that note was taken, at a relatively early date, 
of fluctuation in scores from test to retest. However, there is still not 
an unequivocal answer to what to do about them in interpretation. 
As a general rule we have normative data for tests based on first testing 
under as well controlled conditions as possible. We know that the 
result of a retest must somehow be transformed if the normative data 
are to be used in interpretation. But, there is no precise formula to apply 
for any test which will allow us to interpret an individual retest score 
with confidence. 


There have been studies of the effects of coaching on similar, but 
not identical, items to those in tests, which demonstrate that a marked 
advantage may be gained through being familiar with the kind of task 
presented by tests. In fact a case might be made for providing practice 
items in all tests which represent all of the kinds of items rather than 
only a few. For instance, a number series test usually gives only simple 
arithmetic progressions as examples whereas geometric progressions and 
exponential progressions may be included in the test. A more com- 
prehensive set of practice questions should help to eliminate some of 
the differences associated with varying test experience and consequently 
reduce the variability between test and retest scores. However, such 
a change in test administration would necessarily be contingent on 
rather large scale redevelopment studies of tests. The suggested pro- 
cedure might not, in fact, be worth the effort although present evidence 
suggests that it would. 


The work proposed above represents only one part of the total 
to be done if retest scores are to be interpreted unequivocally. For 
instance, there is a need for at least the collation of evidence on retest 
scores, organized in various categories. Thus, it might be possible 
to determine now what the mean gain and range of deviation in scores 
are for individuals retested on a given test after, say, one year in high 
school, two years in a given occupation, six months in a mental insti- 
tution, or what you will. The gathering, organizing, and publishing 
of such information should help to reduce the area of ignorance but 
we would still be left with many unresolved problems of interpretation. 


Obviously, what is needed are normative data relating to retest 
performance under specified conditions. This information would be 
especially important to those who wish to use test results as experi- 
mental variables in order to infer other effects. It would also be useful 
to practicing psychologists who are not able, because of restrictions 
in numbers of subjects, or the wide variety of circumstances in which 
the retest problem arises, to provide themselves with reliable normative 
data out of their own experience. The problem is less likely to be of 
import in, say, a school system where the opportunity of establishing 
norms based on relatively stable, successive samples exists. 
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A study (Wendt, 1957) which has some relevance to the problem 
indicates that test-taking experience rather than interpolated experience 
may be one of the more important variables influencing retest gains. 
This study arose out of the problem of using scores on Revised Exam- 
ination “M”, obtained at induction, in the placement of soldier ap- 
prentices in the Canadian Army after they had completed academic 
and military training. Since the academic portion of the apprentice 
training program was intended to impart the equivalent of two years 
high school training, the possibility existed that this experience would 
have a significant effect on test scores. Additionally, these boys were 
tested on the average at an age two years less than other soldiers, 
since they were enrolled at age sixteen, and it was argued that this 


chronological deficiency might be associated with correspondingly de- 
pressed scores. 


The mean gain (N-257) with retest after one year on an alternate 
form of the test was 8.62 raw score points. The mean gain for those 
retested after a two year but not after a one year interval (N-89) was 
10.44 raw score points. Scores were also available for a group of 69 
who had been retested after both one year and two years. Their 
mean gains were 9.45 and 5.42 respectively. As might be expected 
the amount of gain diminishes on successive testing occasions. 


These gains may be best interpreted in relation to a retest study, 
conducted in 1943 and reported in Summary of Research Information 
on Revised Examination “M.” (1945) Here, no academic training 
was interpolated, yet the mean gain of those retested (N-2565) after 
four to ten months was 11.8 points. Those retested within one week 
gained 16.4 points. Gains were found to decrease for intervals up to 
two months and then remain constant up to ten months. 


The implication which one may draw from these data is that, with 
at least this one group, paper and pencil test, the gains found on retest 
are largely attributable to familiarity with the form and nature of the 
test. In fact, one additional bit of evidence suggests that the transfer 
effect may be even more general. The apprentices referred to above 
were trained in five different Army schools. Although analysis of 
variance revealed no difference among schools in original scores, the 
retest scores did differ significantly. Retest scores in two schools were 
significantly higher than in the other three, although the two did not 
differ. Since all schools used a nearly standard syllabus, the differences 
seemed inexplicable until it was discovered that the two high-gain 
schools made extensive use of standardized objective tests of aptitude 
and achievement, as teaching aids. 


This study has been cited to illustrate the fact that, where retest 
normative data are available, it is possible to make reasonable estimates 
in interpretation, having regard to expected gains. The most reason- 
able transformation of individual scores would have to be obtained 
from a regression equation based on the relation of test and retest 
scores. Even so, with particular individuals, the accuracy of an 
estimate might be very low. With r = 0.96, three individuals of the 
257 lost more than 20 points on retest. A prediction of the original 
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score from the retest score in the case of these individuals would 
render a gross under-estimation. There was no evidence that these 
individuals had suffered any intellectual deterioration. They seemed 
merely to be conforming to the requirements of Gauss. 


Personality measures present a problem similar to that discussed 
above. They are, however, more likely to be used in assessing change 
and we have less information which can be called normative. It 
seems clear, therefore, that one must be extremely cautious in inferring 
concomitant change in the personality of a subject from a change in 
a personality test score, profile, or, what have you. In fact, if the 
instrument is too precise, too accurate in reflecting ephemeral ex- 
periential factors, the task of attributing significant change would be 


well-nigh impossible. The other extreme in precision is equally un- 
attractive. 


The topic is extremely complex and any attack on it is imme- 
diately confronted with labour of considerable magnitude. We can 
find some hope in the general collection of empirical data on tests 
which is now being carried out in this journal and elsewhere. Every 
effort made to present data on re-test scores should have the effect 
of reducing our uncertainty to some degree. In the meantime we are 
left with the conclusion that for better or worse only the original test 
score of any individual or group of individuals has meaning, since 
it is these ‘first test’ results on which validity information is character- 
istically based. One obvious solution to this practical problem would 
seem to be the provision of a multiplicity of alternate forms, one for 
each conceivable re-test occasion. Even so, this would not obviate 
the necessity for precise information on validity and internal con- 
sistency relative to each form. Presumably this type of information 
would vary in relation to the order of use, age, locale, criterion unique- 
ness, time interval between tests and level of test achievement. Since 
this would require the development of n factorial sets of interpretive 
data it is by no means likely to be regarded as a felicitous solution. 


Perhaps the best solution of all lies in applying more rigorous 
regulations to the administration of tests; that is, by limiting the 
occasions at which tests may be given, by agreeing to the use of only 
operational interpretation and by providing, as suggested above, 
standard and comprehensive coaching, we might achieve some order 
in the seeming chaos which now exists. What is happening now is 
that tests are given repetitiously and haphazardly; interpretation is 
stated in terms of such vague and ill-understood concepts as “intel- 
ligence” and “personality”; and coaching is provided by a variety 
sources in the popular literature. Unless urgent action is taken we 
will soon have to stop pretending that we can measure with these 
sadly misused instruments. 
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PSYCHOBIOLOGICAL TESTING EQUIPMENT 


For Evaluating the Effects 
of Psychotropic Drugs on 
Animals — complete line 
of automatically-recording 
animal testing equipment. 


For Testing Psychological 
Behavior of Humans — 
our newly developed 
electronic _ three-channel 
tachistoscope. 


Write for Descriptive Catalogue to : 


PHARMACEUTICAL RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT COMPANY 


2552 East Seventh Street, Brooklyn 35, N.Y., U.S.A. 
Cable : PRADNAT, N.Y. 
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VIEWPOINT 


A. H. SMITH 
Defence Research Board, Ottawa 


Without in any way wishing to disparage Dr. Newbigging’s inter- 
esting history of psychology at McMaster, which appeared in the 
October issue of this journal, there is a brief reference on pages 
109-110 to an emphasis in the graduate teaching and research program 
at McMaster, the implications of which disturbed me. Was the exper- 
ience of the Opinicon Conference, which Dr. Newbigging attended, so 
transitory in effect, or is he registering his minority disagreement in 
advance of the appearance of the conference report? Although we 
dealt mainly with research training at the conference, I believe that 
our experience is relevant here. The kind of program to which Dr. 
Newbigging refers is the traditional kind to which so many of us 
were gratefully subjected, but I doubt that the majority of the other 
reputable academicians in Canada would support Dr. Newbigging’s 
claim that it is adequate preparation either for professional clinical 
application or for other kinds of professional application, including 
some varieties of applied research. It would surely not be the author’s 
intention to reduce these activities to something resembling low-level 
technical service. Even if such a program was once intended to prepare 
students for professional competence or for applied research in non- 
laboratory settings outside universities, it could hardly be claimed to 
do so now. Whether or not departments should, or adequately can, 
do it is not the point. The point is that there is an important need 
that is not being met and this kind of program does not meet it. This 
we came to appreciate at Opinicon, I think. 


The kind of preparation, which Dr. Newbigging referred to, was 
much the same as that which I acquired at two reputable Canadian 
universities. I have also spent two-thirds of my time in applied 
research settings, civil and military, though not clinical, and one-third 
in universities. I have spent much of this time in developing capabilities 
which in large part could have been more economically developed at 
university, had the facilities been available. I do not mean technical 
skills, but the kinds of things which many recent graduates appear 
to lack, such as mathematical basis of test theory, quantitative appli- 
cations of social-psychological theory to research problems, and broader 
application of learning theory than is dealt with in operations with rats 
and memory drums — in general, how to analyse a problem when 
you cannot initially control its form, as most applied problems are 
presented. The crux of the matter, I think, is the narrowness of the 
classical experimental training, which otherwise is most congenial to 
me. I wonder how aspiring clinicians emerging from such programs 
first feel about their competence in applying analysis of abnormal 
psychological states to concrete cases. 
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PSYCHOLOGISTS AT WORK 


MORGAN W. WRIGHT 
Winnipeg General Hospital 


The third article in this series comes from Robert Sommer, who 
is Chief Psychologist at The Saskatchewan Hospital in Weyburn, Sas- 
katchewan. Dr. Sommer received his Ph.D. from the University of 
Kansas in 1956 where his thesis was directed by Gardner Murphy. 
During this time he worked in the Research Department of the 
Menninger Foundation. The summer of 1956 was spent teaching in 
Sweden followed by a one year fellowship at South East Louisiana 
Hospital in 1957. Since 1957 he has been in Saskatchewan with his 
wife, a music therapist, two children and a Volvo. 


Saskatchewan has the reputation for being a place where things 
happen. It has attracted within its borders a group of vigorous, in- 
dependent, young psychologists whose style of work may set the 
pattern for the rest of Canada. To appreciate this, read the following 
report from Dr. Sommer. 


PSYCHOLOGY IN THE WILDERNESS 


ROBERT SOMMER 
The Saskatchewan Hospital, Weyburn 


I was the first Ph.D. psychologist employed at this 1500-bed 
mental hospital and, when I arrived, few people could understand 
why I came. One of my colleagues implied that I must have come 
to evade the police. If this is true, they still haven’t caught up with 
me. Furthermore I have found this a very stimulating setting for both 
practice and research. To understand why, I'll outline some of my 
views on the lure of the wilderness. I use the term in a very specific 
sense and not as any particular place. To me it is a way of life and 
a way of looking at life — of being free in one’s thinking and not tied 
down to traditional concepts. In the wilderness one doesn’t have to 
worry about Professor X’s ideas or the customary approaches to 
particular problems. 

There is also a professional freedom for experimentation not 
found elsewhere. I recall working in a department of nine psychologists 
in another hospital, and I was assigned a quota of three “psychologicals” 
a week. My feeling was, and this was shared by every other member 
of the department, that the testing made very little difference in the 
actual care and treatment of the patients. One of my colleagues ended 
most of his reports with a recommendation for “intensive individual 
therapy” although this was grossly unrealistic in this particular setting. 
It was also obvious that no one read our reports. However we con- 
tinued to do them because it was “our role on the mental health team.” 
Needless to say, here in Weyburn we have discarded the idea of routine 
testing of patients. The reason for this is not merely a shortage of 
personnel but rather we don’t feel that such testing is either relevant 
or useful. I spelled out some of these ideas in a paper “Ambiguities 
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in the Role of the Clinical Psychologist in the Mental Hospital.” 
(Journal of Clinical Psychology, 1958, 14, 264-268). The thesis of 
the paper was that nurses, and not psychiatrists, do the bulk of the 
treatment in large mental hospitals, so we experimented with a program 
whereby the psychologist tested specifically for the nurses (they did 
the referrals and the psychologist tested the patients and then met with 
the nurses to present his results and recommendations.) This is only 
one of the programs that we have tried here. Presently one of our 
psychologists is a milieu therapist, i.e. a full-time clinical adviser to 
nurses on a ward, and he deals with various ward problems, sees 
families, and generally advises the nurses about handling patients. 
Another psychologist, a devoted follower of B.F. Skinner, has a 
special research ward where he tries out conditioning techniques with 
long-term schizophrenic patients. As one of our summer interns, a 
student at Toronto incidentally, remarked, this was an ideal research 
setting, probably unique in North America. 


These are only a few of the innovations in the role of the psychologist 
that we have tried. The policy seems to have paid off because, unlike 
most hospitals in Canada, we have more applications than we have 
jobs. In the summer, we have two openings for psychology interns. 
If we hired everyone who applied last summer we’d have had eight 
new people. Another indication of the health of our program is that 
during the last three years, all of our interns have continued on in 
psychology. In fact we have been able to “convert” several excellent 
people from other fields. 


Why has this come about? I believe it’s not simply because of 
the staff here, but rather an interaction between people and physical 
isolation. I’ve worked in a number of settings where visits by psycho- 
logists and other professional workers were routine, and every time 
a visitor appeared, he occupied at least one day. Of course the same 
is true at Weyburn. Whenever a psychologist comes from Regina 
or elsewhere we must stop whatever we are doing to show him around 
and take him for coffee and sometimes dinner. Certainly this is enjoy- 
able, necessary and often stimulating, but it is also distracting. How- 
ever in Weyburn we average less than one visitor a month. We are 
spared the ordeal of a barrage of questions like “Why haven’t you 
used analysis of covariance?” or “This is similar to the Smith and 
Jones study reported in the 1935 Japanese Journal of Psychology. 
Have you seen it?” In some ways we work blindly insofar as other 
psychologists are concerned, and don’t feel this is too great a hardship. 
We get out to meetings several times a year and subscribe to the 
major journals. We do suffer somewhat from a shortage of journals 
and professional stimulation, but this isn’t as great a drawback as 
it may seem. When you try out new ideas, there are only a few people 
who really understand what you are doing. I am currently doing 
research into the way people use space and I am aware of only five 
other psychologists who are very much interested in the topic. I think 
this is true of other problems, that as you keep going forward, the 
need for contact with other psychologists lessens. With this work 
on people and space, the nearest of these five interested people is 
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about 1,000 miles away. We correspond frequently and the mails 
mean a great deal to me. I should mention that this is an important 
aspect of psychology in the wilderness; we all depend heavily on 
correspondence to keep us in touch with other people and ideas, and 
prevent us from losing touch with the outside. 


Being in the wilderness also prevents a lot of anxiety. The pace 
of life is slower and the issues and conflicts that occupy time in other 
settings are not very important. I don’t hate psychiatrists or social 
workers and they don’t hate me. We all have a “lifeboat” attitude — 
there are so few of us here and so much to do that there is little 
point in fighting. Anyone who wants to do anything can find a place 
to do it. The problem is not deciding who should perform a particular 
function but finding someone to do it. Also because there are so few 
professional people about, we have a good understanding of each 
other’s interests and competence. At coffee I won’t be sitting only 
with psychologists as I did at university and have seen at research 
hospitals, but rather I'll be with nurses, accountants, and psychiatrists. 
In this regard it may be worthwhile to mention my experience at the 
Menninger Clinic some years ago. When I first began work, the staff 
ate in a very small basement cafeteria with three long tables. It was 
extremely democratic and everyone talked to everyone else. I got 
to know the analysts, social workers, recreation therapists, and business 
staff. Later, the Clinic opened a large modern cafeteria with small 
tables. From that day on, I don’t think I said more than “Hello” to 
a social worker, recreation therapist, OT, etc. Psychologists sat to- 
gether; analysts sat together; social workers sat together. It wasn’t 
that we didn’t want to mix but, when there were three social workers 
at a table, it was extremely awkward for a psychologist to walk over 
and sit down. Fortunately, here in the wilderness we are still in the 
“small dining room” stage. Nor is there rigid professional segregation 
at parties and off-hour activities. There are too few congenial people 
for there to be selection on professional grounds. 


In the wilderness the difference between basic and applied 
research usually vanishes. In a setting where problems abound, the 
distinction is completely artificial. There is no “applied” problem 
that doesn’t have implications for basic theory, nor are there many 
theories and ideas that cannot be used in some way. As an example 
of the former, my research into people and space began with a talk 
with a psychiatrist who wanted to increase the interaction between 
patients on his ward. A few visits to the ward showed that the furniture 
arrangement effectively discouraged interaction among people. This 
sensitized me to the arrangement of people in other situations, and 
thus launched my career into space research. As examples of basic 
research useful in a hospital setting, I have frequently advised nurses 
about learning curves, group relations, and size constancy, each time 
drawing upon experiments from general psychology. I’ve advised the 
hospital architect about various kinds of colour schemes, taking into 
account such factors as the effects of dim light on colour, the saturation 
of colour with extended viewing, etc. Furthermore I find that occu- 
pational therapists and nurses are very interested in learning curves. 
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In my research, I try to be cross-eyed — keeping one eye on the 
problem that the nurse or psychiatrist faces, and the other eye on its 
more general implications. When I study letter-writing among patients, 
I try to fit this into a general theory of communication. When I study 
a patient’s social perception, I try to make a phenomenological analysis 
of his time and space coordinates. 


Thus far I have mentioned only the good points of life in the 
wilderness. Certainly there are drawbacks to it, and here I'd include 
the almost total absence of cultural facilities. I've been in Weyburn 
more than three years and in that time I haven’t seen a concert, play, 
or good movie (except for a few times when we had the courage to 
drive to Regina over icy roads). The professional isolation also has 
its disadvantages, especially when it comes time to look for another 
job. It’s easy to lose contact with the “powers-that-be” when you are 
seventy miles from nowhere. I still get occasional letters asking if 
I am available, but nothing comparable to what happens when you 
are in a setting where vacancies appear regularly. The lack of journals 
is very unfortunate, and often I have to request a reprint when the 
journal isn’t available in the Province. We all rely heavily on the 
Hospital inter-library loan which has been able to reach as far as 
Toronto and New York. 


Here then is a picture of a wilderness Psychology Department. 
There are six of us now and in summer the number will go up to nine 


or ten. We are a congenial and active group, linked more by pro- 
pinquity than common interests. We are also reasonably productive, 
publishing more than ten articles last year, and showing every prospect 
of repeating the performance this year. Probably none of us will be 
here ten years from now since the pull of higher degrees, higher salaries, 
longer holidays and larger cities is irresistible, but I think we all 
appreciate the freedom we have found. I hope that I have been able 
to convey some of this to the reader. I firmly believe that if an idea 
can’t be tried out in the wilderness, it can’t be tried anywhere. There 
is more space, more vacuums, and more room for new ideas and 
techniques in the wilderness. Since there is less supervision, you can 
make huge mistakes and these can be tremendous learning experiences. 
This is Freedom Hall, but it’s also a rough testing ground. Since 
almost all pressure comes from within, after a few years in the wilder- 
ness one may be forced to conclude that it’s pretty empty inside. None- 
theless, for those young psychologists with ideas that burn and the 
courage of their convictions, welcome to the Hinterland ! 
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REVIEWS 


Editor: L. T. DAYHAW 


A Rorschach Study of Child Development, By NETTIE H. LEDWITH. Pittsburgh: 
University of Pittsburgh Press, 1960. Pp. ix, 336. $6.50. 


People write and others read books on the Rorschach for various 
and not necessarily similar reasons. The real value of a book in this 
area of psychology may be created by both requirements acting inde- 
pendently. In this consideration, worth must be judged rather care- 
fully. Dr. Ledwith’s latest book grew out of her work set toward 
establishing Rorschach standards for normally functioning children. 
Her first book, based upon a decade or more of study, was felt not 
to be adequately representative of the information contained in the 
accumulated data mass. The project centered upon some 138 children 
living in the Pittsburgh area who were studied longitudinally from 
ages six through eleven years by means of the Rorschach, certain other 
tests, psychiatric interviews, social histories, discussions with parents 
and teachers, follow-ups, and the like. 


The purpose of the present volume was to offer six ego-portraits 
of eleven carefully selected children, painted by means of understandings 
based upon the variety of data relating to a period of five years of 
childhood growth. The Rorschach findings were, of course, given 
some emphasis. This whole work is claimed to provide “an excellent 
opportunity to view personality development at a depthful level, pro- 
gressively from year to year, as it emerges in complex interaction with 
the many elements in the individual’s life.” Obviously, such glimpses 
are of interest to the personality theorist, the developmental psycholo- 
gist, and the child therapist, as well as the Rorschach-specialist. It 
is true that many intriguing points emerge. For example, the author 
feels that “vocational aims” deserve much greater attention than given 
heretofore inasmuch as it appears that they can either magnify or 
resolve adjustment difficulties. As well, from this kind of method, 
there are indications as to how these interests and sublimations germi- 
nate. Very interesting, indeed. In addition, electing from among the 
many other contributions, the researcher is able to obtain a good 
impression of the kinds of and shifts in defence mechanisms employed, 
especially changes in the identifications. The longitudinal method 


of investigation is valuable since it is retroactively objective and 
immediate at any given point. 


Rorschach workers, including Rorschach-specialists, read books 
on the Rorschach in the hope of enlarging their experience with the 
method, perhaps hoping to find confirmation for what they already 
know or to generate fresh ideas. This book has distinct value for 
all kinds of Rorschachers. Some can, for example, study each of the 
cases through the years offered, do the scoring (which, incidentally, is 
not included except for one case), make their own summaries, and 
work out their own interpretations within the standard and specified 
areas (p. 12), comparing these last with the “blind” interpretations 
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offered. To use this book as a lab-manual is an exciting and often 
surprising adventure. 


Beyond this, and of special interest to the advanced worker, is 
the rather unusual case of Amy, a precocious child who, when examined 
by means of the Rorschach at the usually tender and unproductive 
age of two years and four months, gave ten good-form responses, 
three of which involved movement. At three years, five months, she 
gave seventeen responses, four of which were M and four more FM. 
There are ten serial-Rorschach protocols for Amy over the years, all 
rather remarkable. 


The chapter on “The Interpretative Techniques of Five Skilled 
Technicians” is noteworthy. In it, there are short statements from the 
psychologists themselves on how they achieved their interpretations. 
In spite of different approaches to the task, comparable effectiveness 
was apparent. It is shown that the examiner must become involved; 
he is, indeed, an essential part of the method. The words of these 
Rorschach-specialists proved quite fascinating. This chapter is, 
perhaps, the most illuminating in the book. It is highly recommended 
reading for those presently working with the test and, as well, for the 
few remaining critics. It would be a real contribution to have many 
such experts’ accounts included in a book on method, and it is hoped 
that someone will do this in the near future. 


Some reviewers are inclined to be overly critical and, while this 


can be achieved as easily here as anywhere else, there is very little 
to be gained. There are too many useful possibilities presented in this 
book. While contentions to the point that the work is left at a stage 
of incompleteness are justified they are at the same time unreasonable. 
We must understand, always, and respect what the author is trying 
to do. That in a book on the Rorschach something more than intended 
was achieved is in itself commendable. 


On putting down this interesting volume, the reviewer was left 
with the regret that to this day no one has had the time to develop 
a set of children’s Rorschach plates. The standard blots may be too 
difficult. The insights achieved by the methods employed in this 
study might have been considerably increased in using such an instru- 
ment especially designed for children. 


University of Alberta DONALD SPEARMAN 
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ACROSS CANADA 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 


British Columbia Psychological Association officers elected for the year 
1960-61 are as follows : 

President: Mr. G. Bryenton. 

Vice-President: Mr. P. Perry. 

Treasurer: Dr. T. Coulter. 

Recording Secretary: Dr. D. McKay. 

Corresponding Secretary: Mr. R. Speed. 


Directors: Mr. E. Belyea, Dr. E. Signori, Miss E. Shanahan, Dr. G. Mason. 
NEW BRUNSWICK 


Dr. A. Paivio has received a grant from the National Institute of Mental 
Health, United States Public Health Service, for continued research on person- 
ality factors in reactions to observers. 

The Maritime Psychological Association held its annual meeting at the 
University of New Brunswick on September 14 and 15th. The following is 
the new slate of officers : 

Russell, Erving, Mental Health Clinic, Charlottetown, President. 

Dr. H. D. Beach, Dalhousie University, President-elect. 

Leonard Denton, Acadia University, Secretary-Treasurer. 


ONTARIO 
North Bay 


J. D. Deyell was promoted to become Principal of the North Bay Teachers’ 
College, dating from September 1, 1960. 


University of Toronto 


Abram Amsel has been awarded a grant of $29,400 from the United States 
Science Foundation to study the effects of frustrative non-reward. 

J. D. Ketchum has been elected a Fellow of the Royal Society of Canada 
(Section II). 

Daniel E. Berlyne, of Boston University, was a visiting lecturer on November 
17 and 18. He gave a public lecture on “New Paths in Motivation Theory” 
and addressed a seminar on “Modifications in the S-R Theory of Thinking in 
the Light of Piaget’s Work”. 


University of Western Ontario 


Significant changes have taken place in the Psychology Department at this 
University. A new institution, in a new building, with the intriguing name of 
Middlesex College, opened its doors to students on this campus last fall (1960). 
Thus, there are now two Departments of Psychology, with greatly expanded 
facilities, one in the University College and one in the new Middlesex College. 
However, unity exists in spite of diversity. Because Middlesex College is a part 
of the constituent University rather than an affiliated college, the partments 
of Psychology in both colleges cooperate closely in the teaching and planning 
of all Psychology courses (arts, honors and graduate). 

The head of the Department of Psychology at Middlesex College is Mery 
Wright. She has three full-time staff members, Frank Taylor, Ph.D. (Toronto); 
Morris Schnore, Ph.D. (McGill); and Bill McClelland. The latter has a Ph.D. 
from London University and joined the Department this fall with the rank of 
Lecturer. 


The Department in the University College consists of the following full-time 
staff: Gordon Turner, Head, Ph.D. (Toronto); Jaroslav Havelka, Ph.D. (Milano); 
John Paul, Ph.D. (Toronto), and Mary Collier. Mary Collier, who has a Ph.D. 
from Minnesota, joined the Department this fall with the rank of Associate 


Professor. Jaroslav Havelka is in charge of the Animal Laboratory, which is 
located in the Biology-Zoology Building. 
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The Faculty of Psychology thus consists of 8 full-time and 5 part-time staff 
members. The part-time lecturers are: Herold Blackwell, Ph.D. (Toronto); 
Kingsley Ferguson, Ph.D. (Toronto); Moira Sansom, Ph.D. (London University); 
Doug Penfold, M.A. (Western), and Leola Neal, Ph.D. (Toronto), who is also 
Dean of Women. : 


Jaroslav Havelka and John Paul have been promoted to the rank of Associate 
Professor. 

Up to 1954 Western had awarded only 2 Ph.D. degrees. However, since 1958 
the Ph.D. program has been “revitalized” and presently there are 5 students 
enrolled in the program. 


Professional Developments 


The following summary of the Psychologists Registration Act 1960 and the 
Regulations has been distributed to members of the Ontario Psychological As- 
sociation and to many other interested persons by the Ontario Board of Examiners 
in Psychology, Inc. Members of the Board are: C.R. Myers, Ph.D., Chairman, 
J. B. Boyd, M.A., Secretary-Treasurer, H. N. Blackwell, Ph.D., P. L. Newbigging, 
Ph.D., and H.R. Wideman, Ph.D. The Registrar is R. W. Ross, M.A. 

“An act to provide for the Registration of Psychologists’ (Bill 109, Ist 
Session, 26th Legislature, Ontario, 8 - 9 Elizabeth II, 1960) received Royal 
Assent on April 12th, 1960. The Act establishes a board known as the Ontario 
Board of Examiners in Psychology. The Lieutenant-Governor in Council has 
appointed a provincial board, the members of which are listed above. The 
Regulations under this Act were gazetted on October 22nd, 1960. The Board 
has appointed a Registrar. 

The purpose of Bill 109 is: 

(i) To provide for the registration of qualified psychologists; 

(ii) To prohibit the use of the words “psychological”, “psychologist” or 

“psychology” by other than registered psychologists. 

The Board is authorized to grant a certificate of registration to any person 
who has the qualifications specified in the Act. There are two categories of 
qualifications: 


Category | 


Until June 11th 1966, the Board is authorized to register a person who 
has received a Masters degree based upon a programme of studies the content 
of which was primarily psychological and who has had at least four years of 
acceptable experience. Until June 11th 1966, the Board is also authorized to 
register a person who has a suitable Doctoral degree and who has had at least 
two years of acceptable experience. It should be noted that anyone who wishes 
to sg under this category (without examination) must do so before June 
llth, 1966. 


Category 2 


The other category of qualifications requires that the person: 


(a) has received a Doctoral degree based upon a ‘ee of studies 
the content of which was primarily psychological, 

(b) has had at least one year of acceptable experience, 

(c) has passed the examinations required by the Board. 

No person shall represent himself to be a psychologist unless he holds a 
certificate of registration. In Section II (2), the Act states “a person represents 
himself to be a psychologist when he holds himself out to the public by any 
title, designation or description incorporating the words “psychological”, “psy- 
chologist”, or “psychology”, and unter such a title, designation or description 
offers to render or renders service of any kind to one or more persons for a 
fee or other remuneration”. 


This provision does not apply to a duly qualified medical practitioner. 
It does not apply to a person in th> course of his employment by the Government 
of Canada, the Government of Ontario, or a university. It should be noted, 
however, that it does not apply to such a person in the course of his employment. 
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If, however, he offers to render or renders services as a “psychologist” for a 
fee or other remuneration beyond the terms of his employment by the Govern- 
ment of Canada, the Government of Ontario or a university, then the Act does 
apply. 


The Board is given the power to discipline registered ae. The 
Board may, after a hearing, suspend or cancel a certificate of registration for 
causes which are specified in the regulations. 


The Board is now ready to deal with applications for registration. The 
Application Form and, if desired, the Act and the Regulations may be obtained 
from: 

R. W. Ross, Registrar, 
Box 535, Postal Station “F”, 
Toronto 5, Ontario. 


QUEBEC 
McGill University 


For the second year the Department of Psychology at McGill has prepared 
its Undergraduate Research Projects in Psychology. The volume contains a 
selected group of research reports by honours students. It is most attractively 
bound and, according to staff members at McGill, the volume has provided 
an excellent incentive for competent, well-reported studies. Topics are quite 
diversified and range from “Target Complexity and Visibility in Stabilized 
Images” to “The Effect of ‘Schizophrenic Blood’ on the Behaviour of the Rat”, 
to “Wishfulfilment and Performance on Cognitive Tasks in Normal and Emotion- 
ally Disturbed Children”. 


Copies of the 1959 and the 1960 volumes can be obtained at the McGill 
University Book Store, 3416 McTavish St., Montreal. Price is $1.50 per copy. 


This year McGill has 64 students enrolled for graduate studies in psychology. 
Of these, 29 have completed the master’s degree and are working toward the 
Ph.D.; 8 are working toward the M.A. or M.Sc.; 21 are registered in the M.Sc. 
Applied program; and 6 are qualifying students. 


The following people joined the McGill staff in psychology this year: 
Clifford W. Anderson, joint appointment as lecturer and McGill Vocational 
Guidance Officer; M. Philip Bryden, research associate; Robert C. Gardner, 
research associate; Patricia M. Rowe, research associate and sessional lecturer; 
Brenda Milner, honourary lecturer; and Georges Dufresne, honourary lecturer. 


Also at McGill this year is Dr. Rogers Elliott. Dr. Elliott is a United States 
Public Health Service Postdoctoral Fellow and will be spending two years with 
Dr. Robert B. Malmo at the Allan Memorial Institute Laboratory. Dr. Elliott 
has his Ph.D. from the University of Illinois. He has been appointed a research 
associate in the McGill Faculty of Graduate Studies and Research. The research 
associateship is jointly sponsored by the Departments of Psychiatry and Psy- 
chology. 


NEW MEMBERS OF THE C.P.A. 


New student affiliates include: Moshe Anisfeld, Montreal; Robert F. Fallis, 
Montreal; Miss Frances L. Fitz-Gerald, Montreal; Ross C. Hagen, London; Harold 
L. Kemp, Charlottetown; Charles A. MacLean, London; Miss Sheila D. Roberts, 
Ottawa; Miss Gail Rose, Sackville; Dr. David T. Singerman, Montreal; and 
Richard C. Tees, Westmount. 


New associate members include: M. P. Bryden, Montreal; Dr. Marjorie N. 
Donald, Ottawa; L. A. Jakobovits, Montreal; Mrs. Phyllis A. Kipper, Saskatoon; 
John D. Link, Ottawa; James M. MacAulay, Nelson; Jane 1. Macklin, Toronto; 
A. McCaffrey, Ottawa; Mrs. H. F. McNeil, Toronto; A. M. Sullivan, St. John’s; 
Mrs. Gloria C. Taylor, New Toronto; and Mr. Lal Tripathi, Montreal. 
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PLANS FOR THE 1961 ANNUAL MEETING 


FINAL CALL FOR PAPERS AND SYMPOSIA 


Members are reminded that the final date for symposia suggestions 
is February 15th, and that abstracts of experimental and theoretical 
papers should be in the hands of the Program Committee no later than 


March Ist. All correspondence in connection with the 1961 program 
should be addressed to : 


Muriel H. Stern, Chairman, 
Program Committee, 
Department of Psychology 
McGill University 


LOCAL ARRANGEMENTS 


The 1961 Annual Meeting of the Canadian Psychological Assoc- 
iation will be held in Montreal, June 1 to 3, with the University of 
Montreal graciously acting as hosts to the Association. 


Accommodation will be available in the University of Montreal 
and McGill residences, at a reasonable rate for bed and breakfast. 
Convention rates on the two railways are available to members and 
their families. The required voucher will be made available to those 
who request it on the advance registration form. This form will be 
supplied, together with detailed information regarding the Meeting, 
to those who inform the Secretary-Treasurer that they propose to 
attend. 


(Tear Off) 


TO BE SUBMITTED NOT LATER THAN APRIL Ist 


Dr. F. R. Wake, Secretary Treasurer, C.P.A. 
Post Office Box 31, Station “D” 
Ottawa, Canada. 


I expect to attend the 1961 Annual Meeting of the Canadian 


Psychological Association. Please forward me the Advance Registration 
Form. 


Name 


Address 
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